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QUANAH (c. i845-Feb. 23, 1911), chief of
the Comanche Indians, was born probably in
northern Texas. His father was Peta Nocone,
a chief of the Kwahadi, the most turbulent and
hostile of the Comanches. His mother was Cyn-
thia Ann Parker, who as a child had been a sur-
vivor of a massacre of whites on the Navasota
River, Tex, nine years before he was born. In
a battle with Texas Rangers, in 1860, the mother,
with an infant daughter, was taken and returned
to her people. About 1866 he organized a band
of his own. His boldness, skill, and energy
brought him many recruits, and by 1867 he was
made chief. He refused to accept the Medicine
Lodge treaty of 1867, requiring the Comanches,
Kiowas, Kiowa Apaches, Southern Cheyennes,
and Arapahos to settle on a reservation in the
Indian Territory, and by a series of daring raids
during the next seven years he terrorized the
frontier settlements. In June 1874, as chief of
the Comanches and war leader of the other hos-
tiles, he led an attack of about 700 warriors
against a party of twenty-eight white buffalo
hunters at Adobe Walls, in the present Hutch-
inson County, Tex., but after an all-day fight
was badly defeated. A vigorous campaign by
Ranald S. Mackenzie and Nelson A. Miles
brought hostilities to a close by the middle of
1875, an(^ after some delay Quanah surrendered.
After his surrender his conversion to the white
man's way was immediate, and, except for the
retention of many of his Indian beliefs and ob-
servances, it was thorough. He had been all
savage, but he quickly adapted himself to the
new conditions. Learning the facts about his
mother, he took the name of Quanah Parker. To
the memory of his mother, who, with her infant
daughter, had died among her kinfolk, probably
in 1864, he was devoted, and in the year before
his death he had their remains exhumed and re-
buried near his home. Among his people and the
confederated tribes he fostered building and ag-
riculture, popularized education, and discour-
aged extravagance and dissipation. By leasing
the surplus pasture lands to stockmen he added
greatly to the tribal income. He became a shrewd
business man, and at one time was said to be the
richest Indian in the nation. Some twelve miles

Quantrill

west of Fort Sill, Okla., he built a large house
and cultivated a good farm. He traveled exten-
sively, usually accompanied by the youngest of
his three wives, known as Too-nicey; and he
rode, as did Geronimo, in the inaugural proces-
sion of President Theodore Roosevelt. He was
tall, straight, and powerfully built. Despite his
white blood, his complexion was darker than
that of most of his tribesmen. Those who had
chanced to see him in his savage days said that
his expression was ferocious. In his days of
peace, however, he became widely known as a
genial and at times jovial companion, with a
fondness for racy stories and a practice of using
forthright and not too choice speech. He spoke
a broken English and a fairly good Spanish. He
died at his home.
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port of the Bureau of Am. Ethnology, pt. i (1898);
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QUANTRILL, WILLIAM CLARKE (July
31, i837-June 6, 1865), guerrilla chieftain, was
born at Canal Dover, Ohio, and was the eldest
of the eight children of Thomas Henry and Caro-
line Cornelia (Clarke) Quantrill, After teach-
ing school for brief periods in Ohio and Illinois,
in 1857 he went to Kansas with a party of set-
tlers, where he filed claim to a tract of land;
but he was too restless, too fond of adventure, to
be satisfied with a farmer's life. In 1858 he
traveled with an army provision train bound for
Utah, and at Fort Bridger, Salt Lake City, and
other places he seems to have been a gambler
under the name of Charley Hart. Returning to
Kansas, he taught school in the winter of 1859-
60. During the rest of 1860 he lived near Law-
rence, either with Indians or with whites of
questionable character, again going by the name
of Charley Hart. Several murders and thefts
were attributed to him; finally, a warrant was
issued for him on a charge of horse-stealing, but
he fled before he could be arrested. In Decem-
ber 1860 he attached himself to five young abo-
litionists who intended to seize the three slaves
of Morgan Walker, a Missouri farmer, and free
them. Quantrill, whose sympathies were now
proslavery, betrayed his companions to Walker,
and three of them were killed. Returning to
Kansas, he was arrested on the horse-stealing
charge but was aided in escaping to Missouri.

When the Civil War began, he was for a
time irregularly connected with the Confederate
army and fought at Lexington, Mo. He next
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